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AS A STEP TOWARD IMPROVING SERVICES TO ALL USERS, THE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY SPONSORED A STUDY OF BOTH THE 
SYSTEM OF LIBRARIES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE AND THEIR RESOURCES. TH” 
STUDY ITSELF It LIMITED TO THE POSSIBLE COORDINATION OF THE 
RESOURCES OF ALL TYPES OF LIBRARIES (PUBLIC, SPECIAL, SCHOOL, 
ACADEMIC) IN A WAY WHICH WILL MAKE THEM MORE READILY 
AVAILABLE TO THE LIBRARY PATRON, AND TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
SERVICES IN INSTITUTIONS AND TO THE HANDICAPPED. THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS DEVELOPED ARE BASED BOTH UPON AN EVALUATION 
OF THE LIBRARY SYSTEM AND UPON PRACTICES IN OTHER FIELDS: 

SUCH AS EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATIONS. THEY ARE DIVIDED INTO 
FOUR AREAS— (1) INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION, FOR WHICH THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS ARE FOCUSED UPON STRENGTHENING INTERLIBRARY 
LOAN PROCEDURES, DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIONS OF NON-BOOK 
MATERIALS, INCLUSION IN THE SYSTEM OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE IN 
LIBRARIES OTHER THAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, AND GIVING GRANTS TO 
THOSE. LIBRARIES WHOSE RESOURCES ARE HEAVILY USED BY OTHER 
LIBRARIES, (2) LIBRARY SERVICE TO INSTITUTIONS, WHICH 
INCLUDES A SUGGESTION TO STRENGTHEN THE INSTITUTIONAL 
LIBRARIES AND ALSO TO MAKE OTHER LIBRARY RESOURCES MORE 
ACCESSIBLE TO THEM THROUGH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ADVISORY 
COUNCIL AND THE APPOINTMENT OF A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN TO 
WORK CLOSELY WITH IT, (3) LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE HANDICAPPED, 
FOR WHICH IT IS PROPOSED A LIBRARY AT THE STATE LEVEL BE 
; STARTED WHICH WOULD BE AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE STATE -WIDE 
NETWORK OF LIBRARIES, AND (4) POSSIBLE REGIONAL COOPERATION 
THROUGH A NETWORK OF NEW ENGLAND LIBRARIES. THE ADDENDA TO 
THE REPORT IS A SUGGESTED PLAN OF ACTION FOR LIBRARY 
COOPERATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. (CM) 
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A. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

The State of New Hampshire is planning to undertake a long-range program of 
improvement in its library system. In particular. New Hampshire wants to improve reader 
service by coordinating the resources of its many libraries in a way which will make them 
more fully and readily available to library patrons, and by extending more effective library 
service to institutions and to the handicapped. 

As an initial step in this task, the New Hampshire State Library has asked Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. (ADL) to conduct a study of the library system and resources and to recom- 
mend a long-range program to meet the above objectives. Our assignment was limited to 
those aspects of library service covered by the following titles of the Library Services and 
Construction Act of 1966: 
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Title III. Plan the policies and objectives for the systematic 
and effective coordination of the resources of school, public, 
academic, and special libraries and special information cen- 
ter for improved sendees to clientele. 

Title IV-A. Plan the policies and objectives for the establish- 
ment or improvement of library services in residential training 
schools, reformatories, penal institutions, orphanages^ or gen- 
eral or special institutions or hospitals operated or substantially 
supported by the state. „ 

Title 1V-B. Plan the policies and objectives for the establish- 
ment or improvement of state plans for library services to 
physically handicapped persons, including the blind and the 
visually handicapped, certified as unable to read or to use con- 
ventional printed materials as a result of physical limitations, 

To assist us in conducting this study , the New Hampshire State Library supplied 

us with extensive data on the library system. To supplement this, we interviewed 54 libraries, 
library officials, administrators of institutions, and other interested citizens of New Hampshire. 
Appendix A of this report is a statistical survey of New Hampshire’s libraries; Appendix B 
lists the persons we interviewed. 

; Thfrecommendations which we have developed are based upon an evaluation of 

the ttbrary system and its needs, in the light of criteria established within the library profes- 
sion and advanced practices ineducation, communication, and the retrieval of information. 
Appendix C shows the funds potentially available under Titles III, IV-A, and IV-B to imple- 
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Thanks arc extended to the members of the Advisory Committee for this study 
for their assistance in defining the parameters of the study and their constructive comments 
during the course of the work* The following persons were members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee: 



Type of Library 
or Service 



Name 



Affiliation 



School 



Mr. Delevan E, Whaley, Jr. Concord High School Library 



College 



Sister Albina-Marie 
Miss Adelaide Lockhart 
Mr. Donald Vincent 



Rivier College Library 
Dartmouth College library 
University of New Hampshire Library 



Public 



Mrs. Merton Cotton 
Mrs. Lois Markey 
Mrs. Erwin W. Shaw 



Laconia Public Library 
Concord Public Library 
Gordon-Nash Library 



Institutions 



Mr. John H. Famum 
Dr. Francis J. Kasheta 
Mrs. Margaret MacKown 
Mr. Arthur E. Toll 



State Prison c 
Glencliff Sanatorium 
New Hampshire Hospital 
Laconia State School ■ 



Handicapped 



Mr. Bruce Archambault 

Mr. Carl Camp 

Mr. Manfred F. Drewski 



Mr. William Patten 
The Arthur D. Little, Inc., team involved in this study included: 



Vocational Rehabilitation Office 
Service to the Blind* Division of Welfare 
Special Education Office, 

State Department of Education 
New Hampshire Association for the Blind 



Mr. Walter Curley, Case Leader 
Mr. William Griswold 
Miss Judith Campbell 
Mr. Lloyd Ferguson 



Mrs. Patritia Finnegan 
Miss Caroly n Heller 
Miss Ruth Whittlesey 






CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
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ries. There are more than 
300 libraries in the state, the majority of which are very small New Hampshire should attempt 
to coordinate the resources of these libraries to make them more fully available to patrons. Iu 
addition the State should establish a closer association between its library network and institu- 
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FIGURE 1 MAP OF NEW HAMPSHIRE’S LIBRARY SYSTEM 
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1. Interlibrary Cooperation 






evident in recent years, libraries have assumed great importance as repositories of infotma- 
tkm. 

an' 



pose 
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library resources, as outlined below, 
a. Communication 
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by: 



• Computerization of the Union Catalog and establishment of a , 

computerized Union List of Serials, * . ’ /: y * 

• installation of telephones in all libraries and of teletype facilities 
ip research and resource centers. - , ' „ v. 

• Acquisition of Xerox or Other reproduction equipment by tha 
resource libraries and the large* and medium-sized public libraries, 
and of a facsimile installation by the State Library for communi- 
cation with other state networks. 
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b. Additional Areas of Cooperation 






We propose the following steps to strengthen library resources and make them 
more easily and quickly available to readers: . ; y • v 



: 



t Improvement in the system of interlibrary loan, including use of 
telephone or teletype, a “triangle’* system of deUvery in which 
books are sent directly to the requesting library, extension of ILL 
service to high school students, a program of computerized biblio- 
graphic searches using abstracting and indexing services, and;pub-* 
licity to the effect that ILL is a right rather than a privilege. 

• Development of improved collections of nonbook material such as 

periodicals, records, and visual materials, including some coordina- 
tion of the purchase and storage of periodicals, and a collection of 
periodicals oh microfilm. * , ! ? 

c Institution of a common borrower’s card. 

• Establishment of truck delivery among the research and resource 

libraries, and of a pilot program of truck delivery for one year 
among ah libraries in a selected region to determine if this service 
should be extended to other regions: ' ' 5 : v 
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eventually three bookmobiles, and visits to each stop are made once 
a month and eventually twice a month. 
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• Institution of a program of cooperative book selection among 
the libraries surrounding each of the twelve ssfts** centers, , 
whereby each library, in addition to its regular collection, pur- 
chases books for depth coverage of a particular subject area* 

• Establishment of a centralized o iC ring and processing center, 
possibly in cooperation with the State of Vermont. 

• Appropriation of the funds necessary for complete implement' 

tion of the present service center program. ^ 
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c. Working with School, University, and Special libraries 
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t Coordination of school libraries into a statewide system, which is 
closely associated with the State Library network, particularly in 
regard to use of ILL by high school students. : £*y 



proportionate contribution to the ILL program. v 

• Use of reproduction equipment to make available to the public 
the holdings of special libraries. 1 



‘ d. -Use of Resources ... .. v ‘ . ■ . v , ; } . 

, 'h. We propose the following measures toward improved use of the resources available 

;t6the:hbrary ^stem: ’ - v ‘ T'V -> « \ « , , ! 



• Grants of $2500 annually to the major resource libraries - the ... . 

Nashua, Concord, and Manchester Public Libraries, and Dartmouth 
_ College and the University of New Hampshire - phis an additional 






and the University of New Hampshire. 



in cooperation with the New Hampshire State Technical Services 
Program, which should furnish $5000 annually to fund the Center. 

Cooperation with Vermont and New York State in interlibrary loan 
and other activities. . . ' 









e. Library Staff 
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advice from the State Library’s Public Relations Program 



g. Budget 
The additional costs of imp! 



2. Library Service to institutions 



and making the library resources of the state more fully available to them: 

.. # Establishment of an Advisory Council for Institutional Libraries, 



for their solution. 



State Institutional Library Coordinator, to work closely with the 
Advisory Council, 



• 1*4 a • 



$55,000. 



3. Library Service to the Handicapped 



with the state network of libraries. In particular, we suggest the following: 

• Establishment cf a state library for the handicapped to hold the 



sons which are now available from the Library of Congress and 
other sources, 



local librarians throughout the state can meet the library needs 
of the handicapped, including certification of the handicapped 
: for use of special materials. 

• Vigorous publicity efforts to inform the handicapped of the 
services available to them. 
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be about $40,000. If the number of users increases greatly, the cost may rise to $50,000 
or $60,000 annually. aV':r; 



5. New England Library Network 
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tion of the possibility of regional library cooperation. This might take the form of a re- 
gional center thr ough which infc 
in all of the participating states. 
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I. COORDINATING NEW HAMPSHIRE'S LIBRARY RESOURCES 
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A. INTRODUCTION: THE INFORMATION EXPLOSION 

About a decade ago, the term “information explosion" *i;s coined. It raises 
pictures of a burgeoning publishing industry, extensive research on college campuses, docu- 
ments on microfilm, computer storage and retrieval facilities, statistical reports, abstracts, 
summaries, and printed material on every cr aceivable subject. Citizens of New Hampshire, 
as well as every state of the Union, are caught up in a growing interest in the world and its 
activities. Science and technology make daily discoveries about the physical wonders of the 
universe. Political involvement demands knowledge of distant countries as well as one’s 
own town and state. Literature and the arts continually expand our cultural horizons. None 
of this new information has arisen spontaneously; it has been stimulated by modem man s 
“need to know”—his growing need for facts to guide him in making decisions, his curiosity 
about the world around him, and his interest in new ideas and means of expression. 

To meet modem needs adequately, it is imperative that libraries be at the top of 
the information scale, having access to a vast fund of information, the ability to supply it 
quickly, and a system for informing potential users of the resources at their disposal. To 
use an analogy from business, libraries must not only dispense their product (informa- 
tion), but develop new “markets” as well. 

Traveling through New Hampshire, one cannot help but see evidence of growth. 
The cities in the southern part of the state are rapidly expanding. Old industries are diver- 
sifying, and new companies are being organized. New housing testifies to an increasing 
population. Schools are being built and educational systems reorganized along regional lines 
to meet new demands for the most up-to-date methods of teaching. New colleges are bemg 
founded to offer higher education to the young people of the state. With these develop- 
ments comes a new emphasis on individual research, a turning to the libraries for information 
necessary to a good high school as well as college education and a well-rounded background 

for all persons. 

In some ways, New Hampshire libraries are to be commended for their attempts 
to meet these new demands. One cannot but be impressed by the active interest some 
citizens are showing in the work of their libraries. This is evident in the work of trustees 
and Friends of the Library* as well as librarians themselves. In some towns there are 
vigorous building and expansion programs, and efforts to increase funds for more books and 
other supplies. The State, too, is aiding the work by encouraging the establishment of ser- 
vice center libraries and by offering financial grants to those libraries which show a willing- 
ness to help themselves. 

Yet despite this effort, much remains to be done. The majority of the libraries 
are still undersized, with small book collections, extremely limited hours of service, and 
minimal arrangements for cooperating with their neighbors in order to provide optimal ser- 
vice t) all. While we sincerely appreciate the importance of independence and individual 
initiative, it is the firm belief of this study team that until the libraries of New Hampshire 
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have learned to share their resources and plan their work with reference to the work of 
others, the citizens of the state will not receive all the benefits of library service which they 
deserve. Communication and cooperation are the key words in building New Hampshire li- 
braries to a true position of strength. 



B. COMMUNICATION 

The key to effective cooperation among libraries is the establishment of a full 
and efficient communication network. Librarians should have immediate access to up-to- 
date information on the availability and location of materials anywhere in the library sys- 
tem, and should be able to confer with librarians elsewhere in the system without confusion 
or delay. The most important tools for these two kinds of communication are discussed 
below. 



1. Computerization of the Union Catalog and Establishment of Computerized Union 
List of Serials and Special Catalogs 

Every local librarian knows the importance of her own library’s card catalog in 
guiding readers to the information they seek. But knowledge of the holdings of others is 
also necessary. In New Hampshire, the State Library usually handles this aspect of the 
information process. Good service will be provided when the “finding tools” allow rapid 
and efficient location of books and other media. 

The Union Catalog, begun in 1935, is maintained by the State Library in Concord 
and contains a listing of most of the nonfiction titles held by the State Library and the 
larger libraries in New Hampshire. This tool is of immense value to the libraries of New 
Hampshire, in facilitating both interlibrary loan and reference activities. However, several 
conditions hinder optimum use of this tool. For one thing, books are indexed by author’s 
name only. Local users may often know a book’s title but not the author. If the State 
Library’s reference librarian is not familiar with the title, the search may be forced to come 
to an end. 



Double entry (by title and author) in the Union Catalog as it now stands, however, 
would be extreme^ difficult. It is a card catalog of great bulk already, with accessions con- 
tinually augmenting its size. To double the number of cards by adding title entries would 
increase the difficulty of upkeep out of proportion to the benefits derived. But modem 
information handling systems can be used to advantage in New Hampshire to help solve the 
problem. 



Transferral of the Union Catalog from cards to machine-readable tape will require 
an expenditure to time and money, but we feel that the long-term benefits will warrant the 
expense. Computer tapes can store great quantities of information in very little space. They 
are capable of continual updating, and searching can be done automatically, thus freeing the 
reference librarian for more specialized work. Accessions information will be readily avail- 
able, too, from the cataloging department of the proposed bi-state processing center (discussed 
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in Section D-2). During the conversion process, title entries can be added with relative ease. 
Subject listings are another vital need. They are essential to the conduct of literature searches, 
an activity which is receiving increasing emphasis in the state. Computerization will further 
allow for a rapid printout in book form, which may be useful for the large libraries. The 
potential use of such a printout by college and university libraries is discussed in Section E-2 
of this chapter. 

Although the present level of use of the Union Catalog may be within workable 
limits, New Hampshire can expect substantial increases during the next several years, both 
in the number of books held within the state and in the amount of ILL use. The present 
manual catalog will soon be strained beyond capacity. The State Library should plan to 
automate now before a crisis situation develops. In this way, service will be uninterrupted 
and will soon be speeded to suit the needs of modern New Hampshire. 

There are several possible means of converting the Union Catalog to computer 
form. One way (the conventional method) would be to keypunch the files and store the 
information on magnetic tape or disc at a local computer center - in this case, probably 
the state computer center. Another approach is to use a computer console to send catalog 
information to a remote terminal which would maintain the files on a time-sharing basis. 

This terminal would perform text editing and would place the updated catalog on magnetic 
tape which would be returned to the State Library each month. A unit located in Boston 
is a logical possibility to complete the conversion in this manner. The University of Buffalo 
is conducting a project somewhat similar to this, and with their permission, representatives 
of the State Library would be well advised to visit that center. As a rule of thumb, the cost 
for conversion, using most efficient means available, should run about 75(6 per title. In ad- 
dition to these two alternatives, MARC tapes could be stripped and checked against the 
existing files to reduce input efforts. Costs of computerization might be shared with Ver- 
mont, which is also planning to automate its Union Catalog. 

Concurrent with this improvement of the Union Catalog, a Union List of Serials 
should be developed. The periodical holdings of the state have been generally neglected in 
the past. Personal knowledge or chance are the main tools now used in locating required 
journal articles. This is by no means a good situation, especially since research is depending 
more and more on periodical literature. A general survey of the state should be made to 
determine what periodicals are available, where they are held, and how long a series of each 
title is maintained. Since the Union list of Serials will be an initial effort, it will be easiest 
to put it in computer form from the outset. The computerized list could be used as a pur- 
chasing tool; with it the State Library might assume the task of ordering periodicals as a 
service to local libraries. 

Another area of catalog work which the State Library might wish to cpnsider 
would be a listing of holdings in special libraries which do not loan their books but do allow 
them to be photocopied. This would probably tie in with the work of the technical clearing- 
house, which is discussed in Section F-2 of this chapter. Such holdings should be designated 
in the Union Catalog by a special code. Other codes should be worked out to indicate non- 
book material of various forms, such as doctoral theses, government documents, industrial 
bulletins, etc. 
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2. Telephones, Teletype, Reproduction, Facsimile 



a. Telephones 

Every library in the state should have a telephone. This should be at local expense, 
since it will be of general benefit to the local patrons of the library. Budgetary restraints 
often make this difficult for small libraries, but it should be a very definite goal. In relation 
to local service, its advantages are many. The library is not only a building, but an informa- 
tion service which should reach into the community from many directions. If a trip to the 
library is not possible, patrons should feel free to telephone for reference questions, to renew 
a book, etc. The sick or infirm, or for that matter anyone else, could call to ascertain if a 
book is available and then make arrangements for a friend to obtain it. 

In addition, the librarian will want to use a telephone to contact other libraries 
in the area and the local service center library for information on books and resources. 
Interlibrary loan requests should be phoned to the State Library, rather than mailed. While 
some local users may not presently consider speed as essential, speed will certainly become 
increasingly important as time goes on. Nonusers, too, may be staying away from the library 
precisely because they feel that their information needs cannot be met adequately with 
present practices. 

The State Library should obtain a credit card telephone number which will allow 
librarians throughout the state to contact them free of charge. This should be used for 
reference questions and ILL activities. Service centers may also wish to consider having a 
credit card number so that affiliated libraries can call them without charge. A portion of 
this cost should be carried by the State Library. The present WATS system, used by the 
State Library to maintain communication with the large libraries, has been greatly appre- 
ciated by these libraries, for they know that their needs will be dealt with on a daily basis. 
The main drawback lies in the fact that they must wait for a certain time in the day when 
the State Library will call, and must have all their requests ready at that time. Since, how- 
ever, even with this restriction, they have found the telephone to be of good service, the 
concept should certainly be extended to all libraries of the state. The greater the ease of 
participation in statewide services, the more these services will be used and extended to the 
local level. 



b. Teletype 

The State Library, the four district centers, a few service centers, and the large 
resource libraries should be equipped with teletype installations. These institutions are the 
libraries most likely to be in frequent communication with each other to ascertain the 
availability of material, to deal with questions of interloan, and to disperse information to 
the smaller libraries. Teletype will provide the means for lateral communication among 
these centers, as well as from each to the State Library. This cost should be shared, half by 
the individual library and half by the state. 
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c. Reproduction 

College and special libraries, and all large and medium-sized public libraries should 
be encouraged to obtain Xerox or other reproduction equipment if they do not already have 
it. As the need for information grows, it is quite often periodical articles which are in the 
greatest demand, and few libraries wish to lend periodicals. It ought, therefore, to become 
standard procedure to reproduce desired articles whenever a copy is desired. Reference 
material may also be dealt with in this manner, by copying only that portion of the text 
which is required, and mailing it to the requestor. We take into account the fact that the 
copyright laws are now under discussion in Congress, but it is reasonable to believe that 
reproduction activities will continue to hold an important role in library service, whatever 
the final outcome of the legislation may be. 



d. Facsimile 



The State Library should obtain a facsimile installation which will serve the 
interests of all libraries in the state. Facsimile transmission for libraries is still in experi- 
mental stages, yet its worth has already been demonstrated where it is in use. The library 
network of New York State is presently engaged in facsimile work, and another New England 
state may soon obtain transmission facilities. It would certainly be of benefit to New 
Hampshire to have one outlet which would connect it with the library resources of these 
neighboring states, as well as with national library centers. Facsimile provides printed 
copies of material housed in distant locations within a matter of minutes. At the present 
time, this should certainly be of use to the universities and special libraries of New Hamp- 
shire, if not to the smaller public libraries. Use of the service should be on a fee basis, to 
be determined by the cost of materials and amount of use. 



C. ACCESS TO LIBRARY RESOURCES 



“Every individual has a right to benefit from the record of what is known, 
whether he lives in a big city, a suburban community, a small town, an unincorporated 
area, or a rural district. Even though local resources are limited, public officials and librar- 
ians have the responsibility for providing access to full library service, through a suitable 
and effective structure of cooperation and government.” ^ 



This is a statement with which few librarians would disagree. It represents the 
broad aims of all public library service. The final phrase, however, “. . . through a suitable 
and effective structure of cooperation and government,” is the vital point. Because more 
than 70% of the public libraries in New Hampshire are iocaied in towns with a population 
of less than 2000, local funds are necessarily limited, and extensive growth in the near 
future is unlikely. 



1 . "Standards of Quality for Public Library Service/' a draft report of the Basic Committee on Standards. 
ALA. p. 1. 
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Yet if one subscribes to the ideals stated above, “public officials and librarians 
have the responsibility for providing access to full library service.” New Hampshire is 
indeed fortunate in this respect in that it has a strong State Library which is able to offer 
many services to the libraries of the state. Each library, large or small, does have access to 
the resources of the entire library network. However, it is vital that these resources be 
both expanded and made more readily and quickly available than at present Cooperative 
programs must be built to strengthen the system’s resources and facilitate their circulation 
so that all library patrons may benefit fully from them. 



1. Interlibrary Loan 

Each library serves a specific group of patrons. The needs of these patrons vary 
from community to community. Still greater differences in readership are encountered 
when dealing with various types of libraries. A public library, for instance, must serve 
broad interests, while a college library requires research materials, and an industrial library 
concentrates on particular business concerns. Yet the basic goal is the same: to provide 
information. In many cases, while emphasis varies, certain needs are common. Aco ege 
student doing research on Daniel Webster will certainly want to consult the Franldm Public 
Library, or a local physician may desire material from the Dartmouth Medical Schoo 
Library. While school libraries remain in the early stages of development, high school 
students will certainly want to use the resources of both public and college libraries. 



Many of the libraries in the New Hampshire system are very small. Even a large 
library must rely on assistance from others, as the high borrowing figures of Dartmout or 
Nashua Public (400 during the past year) demonstrate. With the American publishing 
industry producing more than 25,000 new titles per year, no single library can possibly 
keep up with the growth of knowledge. The librarian with a limited budget must use t e 
utmost consideration when determining which books will be ordered during the year 
It is extremely difficult for a public librarian in these cases to provide her patrons with a 
broad variety of reading material, while depth in subject material is still more difficult to 

achieve. 

All this points to the need for reciprocal arrangements between types of libraries. 
While it is important to have the resources on hand to serve one’s own patrons, research 
material should not be unduly guarded from outside use. Every attempt should b « mad “ 
to allow open use of materials within a library, and borrowing arrangements should permit 
efficient circulation to patrons and other libraries. 



For many years, throughout the country, interlibrary loan has been considered 
, nnyiieve of libraries; however, it should really be thought of as a necessity. Yet many 
librarians in New Hampshire are not aware of the benefits available to their cuente.® 
this service. Some of the librarians interviewed during our survey did not even know what 
ILL is They are familiar with the work of bookmobiles and are delighted with this aid m 
augmenting their collections, but we re unapprised of the fact that specific books could be 
requested through the State Library to meet particular reader needs. If librarians them- 
selves are unfamiliar with the service, one wonders how many readers in the state are also 
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uninformed about ILL. An all-out effort should be made to inform the public of the avail- 
ability of this service. People should know that ILL is a legitimate means of obtaining in- 
formation not found in the local library, whether this information concerns hobbies, history, 
or heirogliphics. If a book is of interest to them, they have a right to ask that it be obtained. 
In this regard, we most urgently recommend that ILL be made available to high school 
students. Section E-l of this chapter discusses this recommendation more fully. 

At the same time, librarians must begin to regard ILL as a routine aspect of library 
service. Completion of the State Library ILL form is all that is now needed to initiate a 
request, and eventually requests will simply be made over the telephone. All that is needed 
is knowledge of the author and title of the book; if either is not known, a call to the local 
service center should provide the necessary information. Computerization of the Union 
Catalog, discussed in the previous section of this chapter, will speed up and simplify the 
identification and location of books. Once the book has been received by the requesting 
library, contacting the reader and keeping track of the loan period is a simple circulation 
procedure. Books can be returned through the mail, and the State Library should provide 
instructions on packaging and mailing requirements. Once these simple operations are 
fully understood, interlibrary loan should never be a burden to librarians, whether they care 
for a large, medium, or very small library. 

The State Library should be prepared to conduct sophisticated bibliographic 
searches as a part of its service. It should make use of abstracting services and indexes 
on microfilm and magnetic tape to supplement existing efforts. 



2. Periodicals and other Media 

Essential to the information service which libraries should provide are not only 
books, but also periodicals and other media such as records, films, maps, or art. The New 
Hampshire libraries must concentrate on integrating these various types of sources. 

Quite often an article is even more important than a book, especially to the 
!, college or high school student, as well as the businessman, doctor, or teacher, or any 

professional working in specialized or frontier areas, where periodicals are the sole source 
of information. To meet this demand, specialized and university libraries usually have 
especially good collections of periodicals. Many public libraries, however-particularly 
some medium-sized and most small ones— do not have an adequate number of subscriptions 
i to neriodicals and newspapers to offer their readers. 

; ' ‘ 

Storage is a large part of the problem for a library that wants to offer a varied 
selection of periodicals and also to maintain back files of these publications. Another 
problem is the reluctance of those libraries with good collections to lend periodicals. To 
deal with these problems, we suggest ( 1 ) cooperative planning of sections for periodicals, 

' (2) a Union List of Serials (discussed above), (3) some means of reproduction for those 

large libraries with significant collections (also discussed above) and (4) increased micro- 
film services. 
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At the present time in New Hampshire, most libraries have some periodicals; 

some collections are of course more comprehensive than others. The most specialized 

periodicals are held by university libraries, special libraries such as Sanders AsMcates, and 
some public libraries which have responded to a particular local request. The State Library 
should find out just what periodicals are available, ask appropriate libraries to subscribe t 
additional periodicals if there are any necessary for the “State” collection or for a* i area 
where perhaps a duplicate copy is needed, and set up a plan specifying certain standard 
periodicals which should be available in each service center. In addition to those required 
titles, each library will be free to offer whatever periodicals its public demands. 

Moreover, through the use of the Union List of Serials, each library '-ill be able to find 
out quickly whether certain publications are available in New Hampshire, and if so, where. 

The State Library should also assign each library an appropriate number of 
periodicals to store. Knowledge that another library is storing back issues of a particular 
periodical frees other holders to dispose of old issues, thus opening up valuable library 
space. Institutions would be most beneficial recipients of such old magazines. 

A bank of periodicals on microfilm should be added to the collection of the 
State Library which would complement the holdings of other libraries within the State. 

After the initial investment, only modest expenditures will be required to provide current 
issues. As microfilm services are increased, the need for storage space will decrease and 
only historically valuable magazines will have to be kept. 

Documents and pamphlets issued by the U.S. Go»emment are another important 
library resource. The University of New Hampshire is a government depository hbraryand 
has tremendous holdings of such materials, which are not being fully explwtedL This wl- 
lection should be widely publicized and should form a cornerstone for an effective nter- 

library loan program. 

While written materials will probably always remain our main sources of knowl- 
edge, information can be found in many forms. The library system should strengthen its 
holdings of other media. As a beginning, many libraries should develop or : start a record 
collection, and inform the public of its availability. Small public hbranes M not gen 
erally attempt to move into this field, for it would increase the dispersion of already hmite 
funds, which are needed much more critically for books and periodicals. There are some 
medium and large public libraries which do have records, but more wtodi do ° 

the large or newer high schools have a collection of records, and most of the colleges have 
records, if not in their library then in their music department. But m many mstitutions 
where there is a great need for records there is either no collection or a poor one. . Ji.su.. 
should work toward promoting cooperation among the different types of hbranes in shar- 
ing their records and should also consider including records m its bookmobile service in 
order to offer the people of New Hampshire a wider selection. 

Films are already available to libraries through a cooperative plan between New 
Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont. These films should be publicized to the hbranes and - 
though the libraries - to the people. 
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The use of other nonbook material has already gained acceptance in work with 
children-globes, pictures, dolls, filmstrips, etc.-and there is a growing interest in such 
materials for serving adults. Only a few libraries in the state maintain art collections, and 
still fewer are willing to lend these pictures. While the adult portion of a library may con- 
tain many stacks of books, one rarely finds physical artifacts of a country in the travel 
section, or examples of early tools and clothing in the colonial history area, not to mention 
collections of tapes, maps, photographs, and prints. If the library is to be an effectual 
resource in meeting man’s “need to know,” it must provide the public with all the forms 
of information at its command and satisfy an inquiring mind with visual, audio, and tactile, 
as well as written, material. Further, it should publicize the fact that it is truly a multi- 
media information center and not simply a place where one can obtain books. 



3. Common Borrower's Card 

Efforts to establish criteria for a common borrower’s card should be continued, 
and a workable plan should be put in operation as soon as possible. Many libraries in 
New Hampshire already accept the concept of free access, allowing non-residents to use 
their facilities if they request the privilege. This practical arrangement should be standardized 
and extended to as many libraries as possible. The fear of sudden dispersal of one’s col- 
lection with no system of control is generally without basis. Boston University, for instance, 
which has a completely open borrowing policy, has had good success with this system. 
Changing economic patterns of towns and a mobile population often make it more feasible 
to use a library located where one works or shops rather than the library of one’s own town. 
To some extent, these factors are being dealt with through the borrowing policies of the 
service centers and those libraries affiliated with them. This program should be strengthened 
and continued. 



4. Delivery Service 

Recognizing the desirability of speed in the transfer of ILL material, we have 
considered various forms of book delivery. In some states, it has been found useful to have 
daily truck delivery service among libraries of a particular locality. In these instances, 
however, the libraries tend to be larger than those of New Hampshire and to serve a larger 
population. Also, ILL traffic is in these cases usually fairly balanced among the various 
libraries. In New Hampshire, this is not the case. The State Library, the mniversities, 
and a very few public libraries are the primary holders of desired resources, while the re- 
questors are many and scattered throughout the state. Thus, all ILL activities have in the 
past been channeled to and from the State Library. While this system arises from the fact 
that most requests can be answered from the State Library’s own collection, it has also 
served as a form of circulation control. The difficulty arises from the fact that most of the 
process is han. ^d through the mail. It may take anywhere from six days to two weeks for 
a local library to receive a book it has requested. 
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We have already described the time savings which can be expected through use of 
telephone and teletype when requesting and locating material. The question remains as to 
the best way of actually transferring the book from one library to another. For the present, 
we recommend that use of the mails be continued. However, a triangle approach should be 
used. That is, if the State Library does not hold the desired book but must contact a re- 
source library, that library should then mail the book directly to the requesting library, 
rather than to the State Library first, to be forwarded to the requestor. This should cut the 
waiting time to no more than three days-one day to phone the request and locate an avail- 
able copy, and two for mail delivery. Circulation control will not have been lost, for the 
State Library will know which resource library was contacted and to whom the book was sent. 
When the book returns to the resource library, it should notify the State Library , which will 
then purge its files. Contact with a local library, should a book be overdue, can still be 
handled through the state office. 

We recommend that each of the research and resource libraries be linked on a 
daily truck delivery circuit. 

Should future increased use of ILL warrant it., the State Library may wish in addi- 
tion to consider direct truck delivery to local libraries. We suggest that one region be 
organized as a pilot program, such that each library in the region is scheduled for a truck stop 
no less than once every two days. This program should be carried on for a year, after which 
it should be evaluated and, if successful, perhaps extended to the state as a whole. We feel 
that delivery service is a vital element in providing reader satisfaction by reducing delays in 
receiving materials borrowed from other libraries. 



5. Bookmobiles 

The bookmobile is presently one of the stronger programs of the New Hampshire State 
Library. It provides varied and plentiful pleasure reading formany residents of New Hamp- 
shire and is of immeasurable value to the smaller public libraries which cannot afford to pro- 
vide their readers with such a wide selection of books. Consequently, frequent service to 
these libraries is of great importance. The bookmobile should concentrate on service not 
only to public libraries but also to institutions, which greatly need such services, and to 
schools, which need to offer a greater variety of material to their students. 

The bookmobile should further expand its services by including recordings. Few 
libraries have an adequate record collection, if indeed they have one at all. Yet these records 
could be widely used by students and elderly people, as well as the general public. It must 
be realized that records provide information, not only about music, but also literature, 
political history, and folk customs. Above all, we suggest that the bookmobile strive for 
more prompt service and expand so that it can visit every library on the route once a month 
and provide it with an adequate supply of books and records. The policy of locating the 
bookmobiles ?X the four district centers (Concord, Keene, Laconia, and Littleton) is a good 
one, for it makes transportation geographically feasible. However, each district contains 
many libraries, while there is only one truck to carry the books. We recommend that each 
district be equipped with at least two, and eventually three, bookmobiles. The routes should 
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also be varied so that certain libraries will not always be at the end of the circuit. The book- 
mobile collections should also be strengthened so that more frequent stops will not result m 
a diminution of available titles. We feel that the bookmobile program should be considered 
primarily as a service to the unserved, so that eventually its use as a delivery program for 
local libraries could be phased out. Under this plan, service to individuals would eventually 
develop into a twice monthly service pattern. 



D. OTHER AREAS FOR COORDINATION 

It may be found useful to coordinate some library activities and procedures other 
than those involving interlibrary communication and the circulation of books. Two such 
steps, which we believe would strengthen the r stem without jeopardizing the autonomy of 
the individual library, are cooperative selection of a portion of the system s holdings ana 
centralized processing of books. 



1. Cooperative Selection 

Some librarians fear a system of cooperative selection because they are afraid it 
will restrict their freedom and prevent them from catering to the interests of the people 
who support them. This fear would be justified if such a system forced a medical library to 
buy books on gardening or suggested that a small public library buy a medical journal, or if 
the system were applied to the entire library collection. 

An advantageous system can, however, be worked out, particularly if it is set up 
by the twelve service centers as a function of public libraries. If each service center and the 
libraries with which it cooperates decided to have a different subject covered in depth by 
each participating group, New Hampshire would have the beginning of “subject centers’ 4 
which would be useful to the entire state and which would at the same time cater to local 

interests. The public libraries participating in this plan should not feel that cooperative 

selection would interfere with their individual choice of books. Libraries would, as always, 
order whatever books they wished, it is rather a case of contributing books which wouM not 
otherwise be available to a given service center. We suggest that each region allocate some 
or all of the state funds given to it for participation in service cento* programs toward the 
purchase of b-oks for its “subject.” Subjects would be chosen, as far as possible, on the 
basis of local interests. W« also suggest that the service centers keep the State Library closely 
informed of their progress in this area so that the state will know what subjects are bemg 
covered by the various service centers. If the program proves to be satisfactory, the state 
can look toward coordinating such a system on a statewide basis. 

At the present time, college and school libraries should not participate in this 
program because in a sense they are already “subject centers” and have to make their selec- 
tions in accordance with the demands of their faculty, courses, and students. At a later time, 
the state can consider integrating the school, university, and other specialized collections 
with those of the towns, so that the state will have a network of special collections. Co- 
operative selection will enable each area around a service center to have some depth in 
several subjects and will relieve individual libraries from attempting the impossible task of 
developing a book collection on every subject. 
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2. Centralized Ordering and Processing 

We recommend that a centralized ordering and processing center for libraries be 
established, apart from the regular work of the State Library. In order to gain from the 
benefits of volume processing, this program should be developed jointly with the Free Public 
Library Service of Vermont. Its services should be available to all libraries-public, school, 
college, special, institutional, and the collections of the State Library . While initial funds 
(state or federal) will be necessary to obtain adequate equipment, this should rapidly evolve 
into a self-sufficient business operation. Book orders should be received on an uncoordinated 
basis and relayed daily to vendors and/or publishing companies (depending on volume). 

Catalog cards listing classification numbers should be prepared. When the books arrive at the state 
center, they should be completely processed, with book number, book pocket, and book 
jacket, matched with the appropriate catalog cards, and sent to the ordering library, ac- 
companied by a bill. The bill should include the cost of the book and a charge for process- 
ing. 



If the system is automated, it should be possible to obtain a processed book within 
an average of three weeks from the date of ordering. Volume processing will reduce costs, . 
save time, and free local librarians from routine clerical duties, allowing them to devote their 
efforts to the creative aspects of library service. Local independence will be maintained, 
since all libraries will be free to order whatever books they desire, and processing can be 
done according to their specifications. 

E. WORKING WITH SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY, AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

Much can be done by the State Library to assist, and to benefit from, libraries 
outside the public library network. Relations with institution libraries are discussed in Chap- 
ter II of this report; the present section is concerned with school libraries, university 
libraries, and special libraries. 



1. School Libraries 

Until about five years ago, there were only a few schools in New Hampshire which 
maintained libraries of any significant size. Increasing emphasis on individual research and 
reference to source material and the availability of federal funds under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act have changed this situation considerably. More and more school 
libraries are being established each year, and present libraries are expanding rapidly. There 
is little coordination of this activity, however. In some communities, three neighboring 
school libraries have opened in the space of two years, without any joint planning and with 
hardly any communication among the librarians. The one aspect of this situation which 
encourages optimism is the creation of the new post of Supervisor of School Libraries in the 
State Education Department. It is to be hoped that he will work ciosely with the State Li- 
brary in an effort to coordinate school activities with the work of the total library network 
of New Hampshire. It is to be further hoped that he will be in a position to encourage co- 
operation among school libraries and other types of libraries, as well as promote understand- 
ing between libraries and school administrators. 
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We recommend in any case that a statewide system of school libraries be established 
which will coordinate planning in an attempt to prevent useless duplication, and to promote 
constructive cooperation. While certain basic materials are needed in each school, a much 
greater effort must be expended to share secondary resources and to coordinate library class 
curricula. 



a. Role of a School Library 

Because school libraries are still in development stages, there is some confusion as 
to the role they should play in the total educational process. Their purpose should be to 
supplement classroom instruction wherever possible and provide material for additional work 
on an individual basis by students. School librarians have found it useful to work with teacheis 
in developing curricula so that the resources of the library will be ready when a subject comes 
up for study. Too often, however, school administrators have felt that individual teachers 
should be responsible for providing any outside reading needed by their students and that 
each classroom should be fairly self-sufficient, with the result that the school library has 
been relegated to simply maintaining reference material. This is a sad comment on efforts 
to improve the service offered to the students. Where librarians have the initiative to tr* 
new programs, they should be encouraged rather than asked to curtail their activities. 



b. Nonbook Material 

On a nationwide scale, this is an exciting time for educational institutions. New 
methods and materials are being developed and tested every day. Some school libraries are 
accordingly making extensive use of nonbook material in addition to traditional library re- 
sources. Such learning aids as films, filmstrips, tapes, records, puzzles, games, maps, 
science material, programmed instructional guides, objects from nature, and all forms of 
realia are coming to be seen as necessary items for a forward-looking school library. In- 
formation on schools in New Hampshire, however, indicates very little use of these new con- 
cepts of learning. 

One hindrance, of course, in adding these new materials to school collections is 
lack of sufficient funds. Wholesale acquisition of new media would be costly indeed, 
especially in the case of material requiring special equipment, such as projectors, tape record- 
ers, etc. To meet this problem, we suggest that a resource center for school libraries be 
established, which would provide a large bank of nonbook materials and special equipment, 
that local schools could draw upon as needed. Funding should be provided partially by the 
State and partially by the participating schools, on a per-student basis. 



c. Interlibrary Loan 

It is understood that the ALA interlibrary loan code restricts the use of ILL ser- 
vice for individual students below the graduate student level. The policy is not always 
strictly followed, but its effect is still to limit student access to library resources. With the 
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use of federal and state funds conies ine responsibility for service on as broad a scope as 
possible. We feel that one of the major recommendations of this report is that all readers 
should be able to consider ILL within prescribed rules as a right and not a privilege. ILL 
should most definitely be available to students. Frankly, we cannot conceive of any group 
in the community for whom it would be more valuable. 

There are many reasons why students should be allowed and even encouraged to 
participate. They include the following: 

• Independent research projects for high school students are increasing, and, 
because of limited collections, school and local libraries are increasingly unable to satisfy 
their research needs. 

• Many school libraries are quite new (one or two years in many cases) and 
cannot possibly have large enough resources to properly supplement classroom instruction 
and textbooks. 

• The high school years are an excellent time to teach research skills which will 
be of use during adult life. One of the comments frequently made by the public librarians 
we interviewed was that the public is not generally aware of the ILL service open to it. High 
school would be a good time to get people used to this aspect of library service. 

• Students are as much a part of the library public of the state as are adults, 
and if the State Library is there to foster better use of library facilities, its services ought to 
be open ic everyone, including students. 



d. Limited Hours 

Most school libraries are open only during school hours, or for short periods just 
before or after school. This is hardly sufficient time for extended use of reference material 
and other study facilities. Public libraries seem to feel that the schools should take care of 
the library needs of high school students, but if the school libraries are not accessible during 
nonclass hours, they are not of much use to the students. While evening hours would be one 
solution, this presents personnel problems and is an added expense to the school budget. It 
is encouraging to note, however, that some schools are going to try this on an experimental 
basis this year. 



e. Lack of Coordination with Public Libraries 

i 

Some public libraries consider service to high school students an unfair burden. 
Even where there is a wish to be of service, the public library may not have the material 
needed, and as we have seen, ILL is not generally available to students. In addition, there is 
often little communication between the public libraries and the schools, hence no anticipa- 
tion of students* library requirements. 
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f. Need for Training and Information 

Most school librarians are nonprofessionals. In many cases, they are teachers who 
care for the library as an added chore. In these cases, they know very little about the State 
Library, the ILL program, possibilities of cooperative arrangements, or cataloging techniques 
The School Library Association may be of benefit here, but there should also be a statewide 
program of information bulletins,' and perhaps seminar programs and consulting services. 

This is especially needed in schools which are just beginning to organize libraries. 



g. Lack of Cooperation Among Schools 

Where there are regional high schools, geography may be a limiting factor in shar- 
ing resources, though this is compensated for by the additional funds made available to the 
regional school library. In the southern half of the state, however, schools are close enough 
to each other that there ought to be some sort of formal or informal cooperation and planning 
of acquisitions. In one city, which has a fair-sized school system, a new high school was 
begun several years ago, and three junior high schools are due to open this September. There 
has been no communication between the librarians of any of these schools, nor with the 
high schools of neighboring communities. This results in considerable duplication of material 
and a lack of coordination of library class curricula. The iatter raises particular problems 
when there is a mobile population. Students may transfer from one school to another, 
learning about the arrangement of books within a library twice or three times, for instance, 
and never learning the rudiments of the card catalog or other aspects of library knowledge. 



h. Cooperative Selection of Books 

Because the libraries tend to be quite small, many basic books are needed and 
librarians, quite rightly, want to be sure that their students have the resources which they 
need. Most librarians fee! that their collection is designed specifically for the needs of their 
students. While this is probably true to a certain extent, it seems improbable that high school 
cuiTieula within the same state will be very different from one school to another. If a librarian 
decided to buy a book on Shakespeare, for example, she could confer with other schools in 
the area and buy a book which they did not already have. When Shakespeare came up for 
discussion in English classes, there would then be several books available in the area for 
students to consult. 



i. Professional Collection 

Most school libraries contain few, if any, books on educational concepts, psychology, 
child development, etc. While the primary role of the school library is to serve the needs 
of the students, a secondary, but important, aspect of its works should be assistance to 
teachers and school administrators. The State Library or the State Department of Education 
should see to it that a strong collection of professional educational material is maintained 
somewhere in the state. It should be well publicized and available on an interloan basis. All 
teachers and administrators in New Hampshire should be encouraged to use it actively. 
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j. Private Schools 



Private school libraries tend to be considerably larger than public school collec- 
tions. They are usually established libraries and are fairly self-sufficient. However, increas- 
ing emphasis on independent study and a growing need for more technical material causes 
them to turn increasingly to ILL. One school, for example, borrowed 40 books on ILL 
three years ago, 179 two years ago, and 272 during the past year. On the other hand, these 
schools are rarely called upon to reciprocate by sending out books on ILL. During the last 
three years, the same school cited above lent 5, 4, and 1 2 books, respectively. This may, of 
course, be due to the fact that most books can be immediately located at the State Library 
itself and the rest located at the major resource libraries. However, it is aiso possible that 
the fine collections of these schools are being overlooked as potential resources. 

Perhaps even more than the public schools, these libraries are reluctant to open 
their doors to the public on a general basis. They have, of course, a commitment to their 
own students to maintain high-quality resources, and there is a reasonable fear of having then- 
shelves and space over-used by local high school students to the detriment of their own 
students’ education. However, in the interests of better education for all, we recommend that 
they allow anyone to use books within the library in return for their comparatively high use 
of the state’s ILL facilities. As public high school students are enabled to obtain books on 
ILL, and as their own school and public library collections are improved, the need for these 
use privileges will be reduced. 



2. College and University Libraries 

During the last ten years, enrollment in New Hampshire institutions of higher 
education has more than doubled. New colleges have been founded and existing campuses 
have expanded their facilities to meet increasing demands for graduate and undergraduate 
study. This ferment in the colleges places a considerable strain on libraries trying to serve 
faculty and students. Even vigorous expansion programs are unequal to the task of main- 
taining a collection which keeps pace with enrollment; space for storage and study is at a 
premium. 



New Hampshire colleges are making a valiant effort to keep up quality service 
for their patrons. The New Hampshire College and University Council is engaged in cooper- 
ative efforts designed to facilitate joint borrowing, purchasing, and processing activities. 
Several schools are also members of the New England Board of Higher Education, which is 
attempting to set up a technical processing center for New England colleges under a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, an adjunct of the Ford Foundation. During the 
past year, most of the colleges in New Hampshire have converted their cataloging systems to 
the Library of Congress format in order to increase standardization of library routines. 

It is indeed a healthy si. i that the colleges have recognized the benefits of inter- 
action, both within New Hampshire and beyond this state’s boundaries. Yet much more 
remains to be done. It is essential, for instance, that each college continue to build up its 
own research collection. Nothing can replace the advantages of having material on hand 
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when intensive work is required. On the other hand, no single college can hope to keep pace 

with the multiplicity of written material produced every day by publishing companies, the 

Federal Government, and research centers. This is amply demonstrated by the experience 

of Dartmouth College, which has by far the largest library in New Hampshire. With holdings 

of close to one million volumes, the Dartmouth College Library still finds it necessary to 

boreow specialized material from outside sources. In the case of Dartmouth and the University 

of New Hampshire, however, many more books are loaned than borrowed, and for this they 

should receive financial compensation from the State. Section F of this chapter includes 

our recommendations for compensation to those libraries which are major resources for the 
system. 



.. . ^ The smaller colleges are in a somewhat different situation. In many instances, 

their holdings are fairly general and not in constant demand from other libraries. Colleges 
wthout graduate pro-ams can often carry on their research activities without outside help. 

' et wlule "’ e lLL traffic ls not as great as at the two major colleges, the smaller colleges do 
engage m a fair amount of interlibrary loan. 5 



. . . C? mp , aratlve statlstlcs ma y be of some use here. During 1 966, Dartmouth borrowed 

about 1500 books on interlibrary loan and lent close to 3000. St. Anselm’s College, with a 
relatively large library, borrowed 125 books and lent 200. New England College, a new 
school with a developing library, borrowed 400 books and lent none. In most cases, the 
colleges lend more than they borrow, though the two figures tend to be fairly even (for 
example, 1 19 borro wed-98 lent; 155 borrowed-158 lent). What these figures point out is 
that all the colleges engage m a fair portion of ILL use. What is unique at college libraries 
is that when books are required, they are needed quickly. All of the college librarians inter- 
viewed stated that speed was an important, and often a very important, factor in ILL activity. 

This emphasis on speed is one drawback in the present relationship between the 
colleges and the State Library. While all of the colleges seem to want to cooperate with the 
state network, they would appreciate the development of faster communication and delivery 
systems. Though they lend books to public libraries through the state office, they often deal 
directly with holders when borrowing for themselves. We believe that the triangle system 
suggested earlier, whereby holders would mail books directly to the requesting library once 
the location of material was ascertained by the State Library, will improve the ease of hand- 
ling loans from the colleges* 



In regard to borrowing books on ILL, two measures could be adopted for the 
colleges. The first and simplest is to provide each college library -with a teletype installation 
This would be used for communication with both the State Library and other colleges. Tele- 
type, however, can be somewhat expensive, and libraries might share the facilities with other 
college administrative offices, or if a situation developed in which the State called upon a 
particular college for many more loans than vice versa, the State Library might wish to con- 
sider sharing the cost of the communication network. 

, Second, when the state Union Catalog has been converted to magnetic tape, it might 

be worthwhile to supply each college library with a printout in book form. This would be up- 
dated monthly or bimonthly. With this invaluable tool at their disposal, the colleges would 
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be able to locate needed materials on their own initiative and deal directly with the holders. 
(This is already done in many instances, though in a more haphazard fashion.) Since all the 
colleges and major public libraries would be equipped with teletype, ascertaining the avail- 
ability of a book once it is located would be a fairly simple procc 
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3. Special Libraries 

The term “special libraries” is an elusive one, encompassing libraries serving many 
purposes. In this report, we are using it to mean those libraries which serve a limited or 
highly particularized clientele. This category would include the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, libraries of business and industrial firms, staff libraries of hospitals, etc. In each 
case, books are chosen to answer highly specific informational needs; patrons are a fairly 
homogeneous group, and the libraries tend to be largely self-sufficient. 

It is very encouraging to note that this ability to fill their own requirements has 
not resulted in an attitude of isolation. The librarians interviewed at these libraries all 
expressed an interest in the activities of the State Library and a willingness to help whenever 
they could. Sanders Associates, for instance, with its excellent collection of scientific and 
technical materials, stated an interest in contributing to the Union Catalog. 

In general, special libraries prefer not to actually circulate books beyond their own 
clientele and in some cases, such as the Historical Society, material must always be used 
within the iibrary itself. However, other forms of cooperation can be evolved. One of the 
readiest answers lies in the use of reproduction equipment. An industrial firm usually wants 
its information on hand for the immediate use of its own personnel, but it is a simple matter 
to mail a photocopy to an outside user. 

Another cooperative effort might involve financial sharing to attain a common 
goal. The Historical Society is very interested in obtaining microfilm copies of local New 
Hampshire newspapers. Since this can be an expensive project, arrangements might be worked 
out between the Society, the public library of the local town, and the newspaper office it- 
self. By sharing the cost three ways in this manner, the microfilming could be accomplished 
and copies of the film sent to each of the participants. 

Special libraries also tend to make extensive use of out-of-state resources. San- 
ders Associates has extensive arrangements with MIT, for example, and the Crotched Mt. 
Rehabilitation Center uses the resources of the National Library of Medicine. Because of 
these far-reaching interests, special libraries would benefit greatly from New Hampshire 
participation in a regional library network such as is discussed later in this report. In return, 
their holdings should be listed in the state Union Catalog so that other c tizens of the state 
can gain from their depth of specialization. 
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F. EXISTING AND POTENTIAL RESOURCES 



1. Resource Libraries 

Excluding the State Library, there are five libraries in the state at the present time 
which. can be considered major resources. These are: Dartmouth College Library, the 
University of New Hampshire Library, Manchester Public Library, Concord Public Library, 
and Nashua Public Library. When books are needed for ILL which cannot be supplied by 
the State Library, it is these five libraries which are generally called upon to provide service. 
While they are all willing to offer assistance to the rest of the state’s libraries, wc recommend 
that they be recompensed for this additional work. This will be especially necessary as the 
volume of ILL increases. Because of the demands on staff and resources, we suggest that a 
fee of $2500 per year be paid to each of these resource libraries by the State Library. Since 
the two colleges ordinarily serve a specialized clientele rather than the general public, the 
colleges should each be paid an additional sum of $2 per search for ILL material, or another 
$2500, whichever is greater. 

It should be possible for Dartmouth to qualify for two sets of grants, one for the 
general library and one for its medical library. 

In general, financial assistance from the State should be concentrated in large- 
and medium-sized libraries. While it is estimable to have a public library located in almost 
every town in New Hampshire, libraries with small collections and few hours of service are 
of limited value. In many cases, small local libraries are in essence only deposit collections 
which cannot hope to expand greatly because there is little demand. If the ILL service func- 
tions properly, they and all citizens of the state will benefit much more from strengthening 
reasonably adequate collections than from an attempt to equalize all institutions. 



2. Clearinghouse for Technical Requests and Technical Center 

The New Hampshire State Technical Services Program is a relatively new effort, 
designed to supply business and industry with the most up-to-date information on scientific 
and technical developments which may be of use to local businessmen. It is a state- 
administered program, funded by the Federal Government. In many cases, the information 
it provides is supplied by government documents, industrial bulletins, and direct contact 
with the world of scientific research. Much of this material is too recent to be found in 
libraries. But libraries also have a role to play in serving the industrial community, and 
information on commercial and technical subjects will be increasingly needed as New Hamp- 
shire industries continue to expand and diversify. 

The State Technical Services Office has expressed a ready interest in cooperating 
with the library network of New Hampshire in establishing a clearinghouse for technical 
requests from businessmen and industrial leaders. A reference librarian at the State Library 
would receive requests from individuals (by phone, letter, or in person) and determine what 
institution in the state was best equipped to supply the answers. If experts in the scientific 
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community will agree to act as consultants to this program, it may often be possible for the 
librarian to obtain answers to questions by telephoning them. In other instances, the requests 
would be referred to specialists at the various colleges or major industries. The reference 
librarian would also have a knowledge of the scientific and business holdings in all the li- 
braries of New Hampshire, which would permit ready access to the information contained 
in these collections. 

We also propose that a Technical Center be designated at the University of New 
Hampshire to provide direct assistance on scientific and engineering questions to professional 
men and engineers. The Technical Services Agency should provide $5000 annually to the 
University of New Hampshire for this purpose. 



3. Sharing Resources with Vermont 

Informal ties with the library network of Vermont should be strengthened and 
expanded into what should eventually become a balanced program of reciprocal action. This 
is especially important in relation to the universities of the two states. We feel that our 
recommendations concerning ILL (Section C-l of this chapter) will improve the speed of 
ILL within New Hampshire. Vermont is also engaged in an effort to improve its ILL pro- 
gram. This would seem to be the ideal time then to encourage the state libraries to cross 
the borders when necessary. The two state libraries should be apprised of the holdings of 
the major colleges of the neighboring state (Dartmouth, UNH, UVM, and Middlebury, 
especially). They should then turn automatically to these sources when the material is not 
held in-state. If the balance of ILL use is not fairly even, appropriate financial payments 
should be worked out between the state libraries. 



4. New England Regional Program 

Chapter IV of this report deals in detail with plans for a New England library 
network. At this time, suffice it to say that plans for a regional cooperative effort should 
be instituted. The possible functions of such an organization might include: studies of li- 
brary use, ways to stimulate reader interest, new ways of bringing library materials to the 
public, and why people do or do not use public libraries; information retrieval for the reron 
as a whole; balancing of the ILL burden placed on the largest libraries; pilot projects in the 
use of modern communication systems; liaison with national bodies such as the Library of 
Congress, National Library of Medicine, and Center for Research Libraries; publicity and 
public relations assistance; and maintenance of a bank of films, pictures, tapes, and other 
non-book material. While it might be possible to provide all these services on a local scale, 
joint participation by all the New England states will allow for larger bases of materials from 
which to draw, and will permit the employment of highly qualified persons in the field to 
carry on these specialized activities. 
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THE LIBRARY STAFF 




1. increased Education 

In recent years, New Hampshire has demonstrated a commendable interest in pro- 
viding trained personnel for its libraries. While there are, unfortunately, a fair number of 
library workers who still do not hav : all the requisite skills for providing optimum service, 
all librarians are encouraged to continue their education through summer courses, extension 
courses, and workshops. In addition, the State grants scholarships to New Hampshire 
students attending library school if they agree to work in New Hampshire for at least two 
years after receiving their degree. All these efforts serve to raise the quality of service to 
the public. Those librarians who have participated in such training programs have generally 
been pleased with the results and have been enabled to continue their work more success- 
fully. 



We recommend that these programs be continued and expanded as far as possible. 
It would also be a good idea for the State Library to issue bulletins on specific topics of 
library administration, including guidelines for organizing local projects. These should deal 
with topics suchras library participation in community affairs, use of *he library for adult 
education, children’s programs, effective displays, preparation of reading lists, use of audio- 
visual resources, etc. Suggested professional reading on library topics should also be pro- 
vided, with information on where local librarians can obtain copies of the appropriate 
literature. 



2. Consultants 

We recommend that the State Library increase its staff of consultants, both in 
Concord and at the district offices. The persons presently employed are doing a good job, 
but there is far more demand for their services than can be met at present. While our in- 
terviews brought us in contact with only a portion of the total number of librarians in the 
state, many of them expressed a desire for more frequent assistance in weeding, book selec- 
tion, and long-range planning. 



3. Contacts Among Librarians 

The cordial attitude of tl e people of New Hampshire has inevitably resulted in 
the firming of friendships between librarians of neighboring communities. This is a wonder- 
ful situ .don, but it should be developed to its fullest potential. Workshops and area meetings 
of lib^ari.-'ns should be encouraged for the communication of library news, Ideas, and discus- 
sion of common problems. If it is not known that the librarian in a town 1 5 or 20 miles 
away has developed a new approach for reaching ^ traders, her neighbors will never benefit 
from these insights. The newsletters from the State Library are a great help in spreading in- 
formation of this sort. It might also be helpful if district personnel organized area meetings 
for further discussion. Informal contacts are always useful, but an outside catalyst can often 
direct a discussion into paths previously unconsidered. 
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In addition, some pooling of talent among librarians should be possible. Many in- 
dividuals can contribute some special ability, such as administrative skill, creative thought, 
ability to work with children, grasp of ceriain subject matter, or acumen in dealing with 
figures and inventories. Library consultants, of course, are trained in these special areas and 
do excellent work in assisting local libraries. Yet consultants are few while the needs are 
great. Library cooperation often restricts itself to material transfers and impersonal arrange- 
ments. Personnel exchange, however, is one form of cooperation which would be on a directly 
personal basis. A librarian with skill in running children’s programs might assist two or three 
libraries in her area. In return, another librarian could help develop library displays, while a 
third with skills in weeding collections could aid in this aspect of library work. In this way, 
small libraries which cannot hope to employ additional specialized staff members could still 
benefit from the specialities of its neighbors. Programs such as this would have to be worked 
out by the individual libraries themselves, depending on the human resources of each locality. 



H. PUBLICITY 

National Library Week is usually a gay time in New Hampshire. Posters drawn by 
school children may adorn local stores. Mobiles and special bookmarks decorate the library 
itself. Signs in front of the building may alert passersby that a special emphasis is being 
placed on library service during that time. Friends of the Library may organize special events, 
and varied programs may entice regular and occasional readers within the library’s doors. 
During one week at least, the public is greeted with library publicity on many fronts. 

How often during rest of the year are similar publicity efforts made? Do the 
residents of a given community know when their library is running a film program, sponsor- 
ing an art exhibit, emphasizing books on Latin American culture? Are they aware of new 
books which the library has purchased? Do they know that a record collection has been started 
or new reference works made available? All these are important questions to be considered 
when evaluating the outreach of a library into the community. 

Since public libraries are supported by tax dollars, they have a very real obligation 
to serve as many members of the town or city as possible. Library interest among nonreaders 
must be encouraged at the same time that regular patrons are kept up-to-date on activities 
and acquisitions. A creative and vigorous program of publicity can help to accomplish these 
ends. Publicity can come in many forms, depending on the size and situation of the com- 
munity as well as on the creative insights of the librarian. It should certainly include regular 
newspaper articles concerning books and programs, and perhaps articles in Sunday papers or 
local magazines regarding special aspects of library service. It may also involve announcements 
over local radio and television stations. A number of communities have found that local 
radio stations are willing to contribute five or ten minutes time per week for library news. 

This may involve the review of a new book or a discussion of a current news topic, as well as 
specific information on library programs. Posters and displays in local stores are also often 
effective means of publicity. 
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Personal visits by the librarian to local schools is another form of publicity and 
public relations. The start of a new series of story hours could be the impetus for a brief 
chat with the children and an invitation to join the program. The librarian might wish to 
bring with her several new books for children, brightly colored and on various subjects. A 
few words giving a taste of their contents could spark a reading interest among the children 
and encourage their further use of books. 

Local librarians will undoubtedly have many more ideas than have been discussed 
here. The primary point is that the public must know what is going on in its library if it is 
to participate in its activities. Though all persons have a “need to know” many need assist- 
ance in discovering how their needs can be met, and the public library should provide the 
answers. 



We believe that the State Library and the district consultants should make every 
effort to assist local libraries in planning their publicity, writing articles, and so forth. The 
State Library has developed an effective public relations program, and we suggest that this 
program be funded to extend its services to the regional and local levels. For many small 
libraries, the opportunity to take advantage of professional expertise in the area of public 
relations would be welcomed indeed. 



I. BUDGET 

Table 1 shows the annual additional rost to the State Library of implementing the 
above recommendations. The first-year budget shows the minimum funds (about $90,000) 
required to initiate some of the most urgently needed measures; the budget for full imple- 
mentation is the annual addition (about $285,000) to the State Library budget once all 
recommendations are being implemented. 

The first-year budget includes preparation of a computerized Union List of 
Serials and assumes that system design and programming will be provided by the state 
computer facility. It also includes the purchase of back periodicals on microfilm. This 
item would be included in the budget for three years; after that the cost would be simply 
that of adding current issues. Other important items in the first-year budget are grants to 
resource libraries and grants to a region for a pilot truck delivery program and funding of 
one region under the existing state plan, which has never been completely funded. For 
these programs, the difference between federal funding and total budget should be pro- 
vided by the State of New Hampshire. 

The budget for full implementation does not include the cost of purchasing ad- 
ditional bookmobiles and additional vehicles. It assumes that the state computer facility 
is available. Otherwise, system design and programming costs would come to about $75 - 
$100,000. The computerized Union List of Serials could probably be maintained by using 
the IBM Quick index or a similar shelf program at little expense. 
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TABLE 1 



ANNUAL INCREMENT TO BUDGET FOR INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION 
First'Phue Budget 

Grants to resource libraries $20,000 

2 trucks 5,600 

2 drivers 5,000 

Periodicals (3 years) 10,000 

1 keypunch operator and senior tab operator 1 2,000 

Supplies 5,000 

Vehicle maintenance and operating costs 3,000 

Fringe benefits 5,000 

Grants to one region to establish pilot delivery project 18,000 

Communication equipment and operating expenses 1 0,000 

Total $83,000 

Annual Increment to Budget for Full Implementation 

Bookmobile Staff $50,000 

Consultant for interlibrary loan 9,000 

Senior tab operator 8,000 

5 keypunch operators 20,000 

2 drivers 10,000 

Fringe benefits 17,500 

Grants to existing programs 75,000 

Grants to resource centers 25,000 

Periodicals 7,500 

Communication equipment and Computer Service 1 7,500 

EDP Supplies 7,600 

Operating expenses for vehicles, including bookmobiles 10,000 

4 keypunch machines and sorter (lease) 4,000 

Publicity 10,000 

Supplies 10,000 

T ravel , postage, etc. 5,000 

Total $288,000 
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II. LIBRARY SERVICE TO INSTITUTIONS 



f 



A. THE PROBLEM 

The institutions that the ADL team visited in the State of New Hampshire were 
established to care for very different types of individuals. However, whether the people in 
these institutions were mentally ill or retarded, inmates or just patients, most of them had 
the ability to benefit from using library materials. The institutional library should not only 
provide for recreational reading but should also provide for the continuing educational needs 
of these people. 

A great deal of time, effort and money will be needed to establish libraries in all 
institutions in New Hampshire which do not have them and to bring most of the existing 
libraries up to even modest standards of usefulness. There are at present no library facilities 
at either the Industrial School in Manchester or the Laconia State School. The existing li- 
brary facilities at the Glencliff Sanatorium in Warren and the Soldiers’ Home in Tilton have 
inadequate collections of largely outdated material and are infrequently used. Also, the 
library facilities at the State Prison and the New Hampshire Hospital in Concord are in need 
of increased state assistance. 

These institutional libraries have a rightful claim to a reasonaole amount of service 
from the State. However, to date they have not had nearly enough help, and as a result, a 
great number of institutionalized people in all age categories are confined to an environment 
which in large part, fails to provide even minimal library services and materials. 



B. FACILITIES AND STAFF 

In those institutions which have no library, the problem is not primarily one of 
lack of space. Institutional administrators are confident that they can find the space for a 
library if only they can obtain sufficient library materials. 

Existing institutional libraries in the State of New Hampshire are generally staffed 
by secretaries, civil service employees, volunteers, or inmates or patients themselves. Because 
of the extreme lack of basic library materials and facilities, we do not feel at this time that 
future resources should be spent on increased full-time on-site professional library supervision. 
In any case, the existing shortage of skilled professional librarians would make it difficult for 
the institutions to obtain this help. However, professional institutional staff such as educa- 
tional counselors or civil service administrators can administer the libraries if given enough 
assistance and advice from the State Library to aid in providing sufficient library services. 

A person should be appointed to coordinate assistance from the State Library, as is recom- 
mended in the final section of this chapter. 
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C. THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 



We found that the needs of institutions varied greatly. Some needed help in 
setting up a library, while some were mainly interested in increased financial aid from the 
State. 

1.' Industrial School 

The New Hampshire State Industrial School houses children aged 10 to 18. The 
school is seriously in need of: 

• The establishment of a centrally located library. 

• Increased state administrative assistance and advice. 

ft Increased state financial aid. 

• Utilization of the State Library facilities for book 
purchasing, processing and interlibrary loans. 

• Frequent visits by the bookmobile. 

In brief, the needs of the Industrial School are critical. The school presently has 
in each of its six resident cottages small collections of largely outdated, infrequently used 
materials which are in very poor condition. These small collections need to be located in a 
central library where all of the children can find up-to-date and interesting materials for 
either recreational or educational reading. More specifically, the collection should be vastly 
increased to include such items as: 

• Fiction and nonfiction materials for reading levels 
between the 5th and 12th grade (i.e., adventure stories, 
biographies and supplemental educational materials). 

• Daily newspapers. 

• A large assortment of periodicals. 

• Reference materials. 

The Industrial School administrators are willing to provide centrally located facilities if they 
can obtain assistance in securing the sorely needed library materials. 



2. Laconia State School 

With a resident population at present of 1015, comprising a wide variety of ages 
and abilities, the Laconia State School is in great need of a central library. We recommend 
that a library be established in the existing administrative office section of education and 
training to accommodate all residents who are capable of going to and from the library. We 
suggest the establishment of a mobile facility within the grounds, so that those residents who 
are confined due to age or handicap may benefit from the library facility. The library should 
be open at least five afternoons and two evenings weekly. Its collection should include the 
following types of materials, available for use in the library and on the wards. 

• Sets of picture stories for non-readers. 

• Storybook recordings. 
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• Musical recordings, classical and popular. 

• Slide combinations and equipment. 

• Sixteen-millimeter films ranging in subject from 
fairy tales to science information. 

• Monthly publications such as Humpty Dumpty and 
Jack and Jill. 

• A unit for reproducing specifically prepared materials. 

• A tape recording system. 

• Educational assembly toys. 

• Film strip materials. 

• Materials for the blind (minimal amount on loan basis). 

• Various supply catalogs such as Sears Roebuck and 
J. M. Hammett 



To assist the teaching staff and other staff members who are working directly 
with the residents, the library should participate in the statewide interlibrary loan service. 



3. G lend iff Sanatorium 

While all of the other institutions in the state could theoretically borrow materials 
from either the state and local libraries or other institutional libraries, the Glencliff Sanatorium 
cannot, because of the disease treated, borrow or exchange library materials. Consequently, 
Glencliff is fully dependent upon either direct state aid for the purchase of materials or volun- 
teer contributions of funds or books. The only exception to this is that the Sanatorium places 
subscriptions for magazines through the State Library. 

Because of its very small budget for library materials, despite private and public 
donations, the existing library is both small and ill-equipped. We feel that the Sanatorium is 
in major need of both increased state aid for library materials and increased state advice and 
assistance in locating volunteer organizations and individuals willing to contribute materials. 



4. Soldiers' Home 

The present library facilities at the Soldiers* Home in Tilton consist of one large 
bookcase with approximately 700 bo bookmobile rack in the infirmary, which has 
room for approximately SO books, ana .. action of approximately 400 - 500 outdated 
paperbacks located in the recreation room. 

Like the Glencliff Sanatorium, the Soldiers* Home needs additional state funds 
and volunteer contributions. It could improve its library facilities with the addition of: 

• Increased availability of the bookmobile. 
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• Increased state aid for the purchase of materials, 
particularly paperbacks and periodicals. 

• The availability of audiovisual materials. 

• Increased state assistance in obtaining volunteer help. 



5. The New Hampshire Hospital Patients' Library 
and the State Prison Library 

Unlike the Industrial School or the Laconia State School, the New Hampshire 
Hospital and the State Prison have centrally located libraries. These compare very favorably 
to other institutional libraries in the state. Their administrators indicate satisfaction with 
present facilities but, of course, would welcome increased assistance of any sort. 

The needs of these two institutional libraries include: 

• Generally increased state appropriations. 

• Increased utilization of state system programs (centralized 
purchasing and processing interlibrary loan, etc.). 

• Increased availability of bookmobile services. 

• Increased professional librarian assistance. 



D. RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Priority Needs 

On the basis of our findings, we believe that the most important need at the pres- 
ent time is for the establishment of a centrally located library at the Industrial School in 
Manchester and the Laconia State School. Next in priority is greatly increased state assist- 
ance and advice to the libraries at the Glencliff Sanatorium and the Soldiers* Home. We do 
not at this time feel that either the New Hampshire Hospital Patients Library and the State 
Prison Library should receive any increased assistance over the present level until a long-range 
program of library assistance to institutions has been established; as proposed in the final 
section of this chapter. 

A large percentage of the institutionalized require special reading materials. For 
the elderly, paperbacks are not the answer, but various forms of audiovisual material are 
probably most appropriate. Some persons in institutions, by virtue of disabilities, will qualify 
for service under Title IV-B of the Library Services and Construction Act. This would include 
use of talking books, etc. 

Large print, well-illustrated books with a high interest level and low vocabulary 
level are required for the retarded. For them, a program of bibliotherapy utilizing such mate- 
rials is vitally important. Virtually all of these institutions can make effective use of large 
amounts of up-to-date, high-interest periodicals. 
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We recommend that a book catalog be prepared, listing holdings of specialized 
materials and that several copies of this catalog be available in each of the institutions. 
There should be a strong relationship between each institution and the State Library, and 
interloan should be used extensively. The State Library's collection of films is, of course, 
anothej valuable resource to provide recreational and educational material to those who 
are institutionalized. 



2. Organization of the Program 

a. State institutional Advisory Council 

We recommend that the State of New Hampshire sponsor an Institutional Library 
Advisory Council with the following membership: 

#• Educational Counselor, Industrial School. 

© Director of Education, Laconia State School. 

• Commandant, Soldiers’ Home. 

• Director of Library Services, N. H. Hospital. 

• Classification Officer, N. H. State Prison. 

• Superintendent, Glencliff Sanatorium. 

The Advisory Council would constitute a forum for the discussion of mutual problems or 
problems unique to individual institutions and for developing suggestions on how to improve 
the state plan of library service. It would serve to maintain a close association between the 
institutions and the State Library and would give the State Institutional Library Coordinator 
(see below) the opportunity to become familiar with the problems of institutional libraries 
and suggest solutions to them. We recommend that the Advisory Council meet at least once 
a month for the next twelve months, at a convenient location for all, at the State Library's 
expense. 



b. State Institutional Library Coordinator 

We further recommend that a professional librarian with institutional experience 
be hired as State Institutional Library Coordinator. This person would act as a liaison be- 
tween the institutions and the State Library and would be responsible for coordinating all 
aspects of library service to institutions. 



E. BUDGET 

Our proposed budget is presented in Table 2. We recommend that the State of 
New Hampshire plan on spending a minimum of $20 annually for each institutionalized 
person and institution staff member, to improve library facilities. As additional federal 
funding becomes available, this amount can be increased, particularly the allocation for 
specialized materials. 
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Grants should be available for meeting unusual needs, including the building 
of appropriate professional staff research collections, and for conducting seminars and 
training programs. 



TABLE 2 



ANNUAL BUDGET FOR LIBRARY SERVICE TO INSTITUTIONS 



Institutional library consultant 


$10,000 


$5/perscn outright grant to each institution for a 
patients' collection 


15,000 


Specialized materials 


20,000 


Publicity, preparation of book catalogs 


4,000 


Travel and Advisory Committee 
and general expenses 


2,000 


Grants 


4,000 




$55,000 
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III. LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE HANDICAPPED 



A. THE PRESENT SITUATION 



1. Program of Service 



Although New Hampshire has a number of organizations devoted to serving the 
handicapped, it is only the Division for Services to the Blind of the New Hampshire Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare which is concerned with providing library services to the handi- 
capped in the state. The recent amendment to the Pratt-Smoot Act authorizing the Library 
of Congress to extend its services to the blind to any handicapped person certified as unable 
to read normal printed material because of physical limitation has as yet had lit tie impact on 
the Division. Thus far, only 10 individuals are registered readers having been certified as 
physically handicapped although not iegaiiy blind. Therefore, the present service is essentially 
to the legally blind. It consists primarily of a talking book program (recordings played on a 
special slow-speed player called a talking book machine) established with Perkins Institute, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, which is one of two regional libraries for the handicapped 
serving New England. The fee per user, paid by the Division of Services to the Blind, will 
be $16.00 in 1968, an increase of $6.00 over the current fee of $10.00. 



The Division of Services to the Blind is also responsible for educating the blind in 
New Hampshire, working with the Department of Education and using the Library of Con- 
gress allotment of $50 for each legally blind child. Out of a budget of $75,000, the Division 
pays all of the regional library user fees (which will amount to a* least $6500 in 1968, and 
t* .re is no budgetary provision as yet for the newly eligible handicapped) and provides what- 
ever text and supplementary material is needed by approximately 50 blind students scattered 
throughout the state. The Division assists these students, who are integrated into the regular 
school system, by discussing texts with individual teachers and by obtaining whatever mate- 
rials are needed throughout the school year. If a student needs a particular book, the Division 
searches through its collection of catalogs to see if the book is available anywhere, from the 
National Braille Press, volunteer agencies outside the state, etc. If it is not, the Division ar- 
ranges for the material to be transcribed by its own volunteer group composed of inmates at 
the State Prison, members of the Telephone Pioneers of America (a nationwide group of tele- 
phone company volunteers), and private individuals. Although braille is usually preferable 
for students, transcriptions are mainly on tape, since few volunteers are certified braille typists. 



2. Users 

Table 3 shows the number of legally blind registered in New Hampshire and indicates 
how many are currently making use of the various types of special reading materials provided 
free of charge by the Library of Congress. Of this group, 37% bon jw talking books as de- 
scribed above. No exact figures are available, but probably an additional 50 individuals own 
talking book machines and presumably obtain talking books from other sources. The annual 
circulation of talking books includes periodicals and averages about 39 books per reader. 
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TABLE 3 






STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF SPECIAL MATERIALS USERS AND 
CIRCULATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Registered Legally Blind as of December 31, 1966 

Talking Books 

Registered Readers (Perkins) 

Adults 

Children 

Circulation (1966) 

Adults 

Children 

Brailla 

Registered Readers (Perkins) 

Adults 

Children 

Circulation (1966) 

Adults 

Children 



Tape 

Circulation (1966) 
Adults 

Children 



UGO 1 



400 

9 



15,864 

217 



37 

5 



1,028 

9 



22 

0 



1 . Figure supplied by Mr. Carl Camp of the New Hampshire Services to the Blind. All of the remaining 
figures were provided by Mrs. Flanagan at the Perkins Library and cover the period January 1- 
December 31, 1966. 
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1 Four percent of the legally blind use braille. This small percentage is quite under- 
standable since only 10% of the legally blind are totally blind and of that group only half 
read braille. Although braille is taught to totally blind children, the onset of blindness is 
frequently in later years when it may be difficult to learn braille. With increasir numbers 
of the population in the older age group, the percentage of the blind reading braiMe will 
probably remain small. 



The circulation figures for tapes indicate very little use at present. This is probably 
because borrowers must provide their own machines. However, tapes are the usual form for 
specially transcribed material, and it is entirely possible that tapes may some day replace 
talking books, provided a suitable machine can be developed. Tape* are far less bulky and 
costly to store and transport than are talking books or braille materials, and they have the 
additional advantage of ease of duplication, so that a collection of tapes can be maintained 
and kept always available via duplicates which can be erased upon return. In a recent devel- 
opment, tape recorders are now available to the French-speaking blind, enabling them to use 
material in French available from the National Library of Canada only on tapes. 



3. Certification and Initiation of Program Participation 

Certification as legally blind is handled by the Division of Services to the Blind. To a 
certain extent this certification depends upon the initiative of the blind individual, although 
doctors and social workers, for instance, may initiate it. However, certification is required 
by the Library of Congress in order to obtain ths use of a talking book machine and reading 
materials in the form of talking books (records), braille, or tapes. 

When a talking book machine is delivered thivugh Services to the Blind, the recipient 
is automatically registered at Peikins Institute, the source for New Hampshire residents of 
materials supplied by the Library of Congress. Perkins Institute sends the individual instruc- 
tions on the use of the regional library and two sample talking books, selected on the basis 
of an area of interest suggested by Services to ihe Blind. From then on, the individual deals 
directly with Perkins Institute in obtaining and returning talking books, and the extent to 
which he uses this resource is up to him. There is no expense invo’ved for the blind person 
since even mail service is free. 



4. Potential Users 

As stated above, present library service to the handicapped is essentially to the legally 
blind. The expansion of service to include other types of physical handicaps involves pri- 
marily the visually handicapped (the near blind), individuals who have lost both arms or all 
fingus, those in iron lungs or other respiratory devices, and victims of cerebral palsy, multiple 
sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, Parkinson’s disease, and other crippling ailments. 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at precise counts of individuals who have these vari- 
ous types of physical impairment and almost impossible 4o predict how many would be inter- 
ested in using special library services. Only the legally blind are registered and therefore 
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counted, but the Library of Congress estimates that the number registered may be one fourth 
of the individuals who could be certified as legally blind if they sc desired. Table 4 shows 
one set of estimates which has been made for these categories of physical impairment on a 
national basis. There is no reason to assume that New Hampshire would have a disproportion- 
ate nur iber in any of the categories. Therefore, Table «t «l5G gives estimates of the number of 
New Hampshire residents in each category, extrapolated from the national estimates on the 
basis of the latest population projections. For planning purposes, these figures are adequate. 



TABLE 4 



NEW HAMPSHIRE RESIDENTS ELIGIBLE FOR THE SERVICES OF A 
REGIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



Disability 


National 


New Hampshire 3 


Blind 3 


420,000 


1,441 


Visually Handicapped 


600,000 


2,058 


Loss of both arms or all fingers 


12,700 


44 


In iron lungs or other respiratory 
devices 


1,600 


5 


Victims of cerebral palsy, 
multiple sclerosis, 
muscular dystrophy 
Parkinson's Disease and other 
crippling diseases 


750,000 


2,572 


Total 


1,784,300 


6,120 



1. Talking Book Topics, published for the Library of Congress by the American Foundation for the Blind, 
Washington, D. C., January 1967, p. 4. 

2. Arthur D. Little, Inc., estimates. 

3. Registered: national, >00,000; New Hampshire, 1 100. (Figure obtained from Mr. Carl Camp, Supervisor, 
Services to the Blind, Department of Health and Welfare, Concord, New Hampshire.) 
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It is interesting to note that 76% of the estimated number of the blind in New 
Hampshire are registered. We have seen that the corresponding nationwide figure is less 
than 25%. On the basis of the latter figure and in view of ihe ages of handicapped persons 
and the nature of their handicaps, it has been estimated that only 10-25% of the physically 
handicapped persons in the country who are not blind will apply for certification. Since 
the registration rate for the blind is so much higher in New Hampshire than in the country 
as a whole, we may expect that the rate of certification of the physically handicapped will 
also be higher. Even if only 25% of the 4679 New Hampshire residents in this category 
apply for certification, this will mean 1170 more users of such services. Combined with the 
409 users of talking books currently registered at Perkins Institute, the total would be 1 579, 
an adequate potential for the establishment of a new regional library for the handicapped 
in New Hampshire. 



5. Characteristics of the Handicapped Which Affect Use of Library Service 



a. The Legally Blind 

In general, the legally blind are a cross-section of the total population in terms of 
sex, intelligence, and educational levels attained, but a higher proportion are in the older 
age group. They cannot use conventional printed materials and are dependent upon special 
library services to provide reading materials in the form of talking books, braille, or tape. 

In order to familiarize ourselves with the situation of the legally blind and their 
experiences with the use of library services provided for them, we int' ^viewed a small sample 
of 20 blind people in the vicinity of Manchester, New Hampshire. The interviewees were 
selected by Mr. Carl Camp, Director of the Welfare Division’s Services for the Blind. The 
sample included both men and women, and ages ranged from the 20*s to the 80*s. Some 
were registered readers at Perkins Institute and some were not. Onset and duration of 
blindness varied from birth to only two or three years. As might be expected, all of the 
interviewees have more or less established individual patterns for circumventing their inability 
to read conventional printed materials. 

J 

The fact that some of the blind are registered readers and some are not reflects the 
similarities of the blind to the general population more than it does any inadequacy of 
available resources. It is simply that some people read and some do not, regardless of 
whether or not they have normal vision. Among registered readers, the majority are con- 
tent with the material obtained from Perkins. They tolerate minor frustrations due to dis- 
tance from the source, delays in obtaining desired books, uncooperative mailmen, and other 
inconveniences associated with not being able to use local public libraries. Those who are 
not registered readers are for the most part simply not interested in reading, and possibly 
would not avail themselves of special library services even under optimal conditions. 
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b. The Visually Handicapped 

The visually h andicapped, or near blind, closely resemble the blind in general char- 
acteristics, but they probably are even more concentrated in the older age group since fail- 
ing eyesight occurs with age. This group requires much the same kinds of library materials 
as the blind, with the exceptions of a lesser use of braille and a greater use of large print. 

The .chief distinction between the blind and the near blind arises from an unwillingness on 
the part of many of the latter to acknowledge their diminished vision. This will be the most 
difficult group to reach in order to provide them with the special service. On the other hand, 
this group may benefit the most from having special materials available through conventional 

public library sources. 



c. The Physically Handicapped with Normal Vision 

All of the physically handicapped who do not suffer from visual impairment can be 
considered as one group. Their problem is not one of requiring material in special form be- 
cause of visual impairment. Rather, their problem in using conventional library materials 
arises from their inability to manipulate the materials. Taken as a whole, this group again 
is a cross section of the general population, with a greater proportion probably in the upper 
age bracket despite the fact that some of the diseases involved tend to shorten life expectancy. 
In early stages or in periods of remission of some of the crippling ailments, individuals may be 
able to handle books and periodicals with comparative ease. Hovcver, as a group these people 
need page turners or other special devices to enable them to cop . with conventional printed 
materials. While they have no need of braille or large print unless they also have impaired .. 
vision, they can certainly make good use of talking books and tapes, especially since page 
turners are somewhat imperfect devices. Of course, talking book machines require some 
modification to enable those with manipulative problems to use them. 



6. Materials and Resources 

The various types of library materials which have been developed to serve the require- 
ments of handicapped persons are discussed below. 



a. Braille Books 

Most “brailling** is done by the National Braille Press, the Howe Press, and the Ameri- 
can hinting House for the Blind; the latter also serves as a clearing house for available mate- 
rial. Brailie books require a lot of shelf space and are quite expensive to produce, since one 
page of printed text requires about three braille pages. For example, braille Lord Jim is 4 
volume and costs $ 11 .40 from the American Printing House for the Blind. Gone with the 
Wind fills 13 volumes and costs $41. Special “braffling” of books not readily available in 
braille is somewhat more expensive-$30 for a 200 printed-page book at 5 cents per braille 
page, for example— in addition to requiring the services of a certified braille typist and a 
braille typewriter. 
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b. Talking Books 

Talking books, like braille books, are made to order for the Library of Congress by 
such groups as American Foundation for the Blind, New York, and American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. Talking books are discs, like records, but are 
recorded at much lower speeds (24, 16, or 8 rpm, with 4 rpm now being considered) in order 
to get more on a single record. Their use requires talking book machines, specially designed 
slower speed record players. Production cost per record is 38 cents to 60 cents depending 
>n the size of a run. In recent years, the circulation of talking books at the regional library 
(covering Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island users) has more than 
doubled. Talking books, of course, cannot be made by volunteers. 



c. Tapes 

The tape section at the regional library was started in January 1966. Tapes cost 
$5 to $10 per book and can be ordered through the same sources as talking books as well 
as from Recording for the Blind, New York City. Titles desired and not available can often 
be transcribed on tape by volunteer groups at no labor cost. The tapes are 18,000-foot, 
2-track tapes, which are bought wholesale for about $1.75. Even though one book may 
require several reels (an average of five), tapes are still less expensive than braille. They are 
also much easier than braille to send through the mail, and require less shelf space. 

Tapes may be a very suitable substitute for talking books because they wear better, 
retaining their clarity almost indefinitely. They also can be easily duplicated. However, 
they do have some disadvantages. Until such time as an adequate machine is developed and 
made generally available by the Library of Congress, books on tape can be used only by 
those who have their own tape recorders. A disadvantage of using tapes on regular tape 
recorders is the danger of recording over, or erasing, what is already on the tape. Tapes 
also have a tendency to break, and the physically handicapped or blind person may not be 
able to do the necessary splicing. 



d. Large Print Books 

Large print books are not provided by the Library of Congress but are required by 
many persons with partial sight. Large print books are produced either by magnifying the 
pages of an existing book or by printing an entirely new book. The American Printing 
House has 363 titles in large print. This service is quite expensive, costing about $60 per 
volume. Recently, the National Braille Press began to produce large print books at less 
cost by having volunteers type them on special typewriters. These books cost about $2.80 
per volume to produce, and an average book has 5 volumes, for a total cost per book of only 
$14.50. Regular book publishers are now also beginning to publish books in large print for 
ease of reading. As with braille, a major problem with large print books is the large amount 
of shelf space required. 
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e. Page Turners and Other Special Devices 

At present, no other form of material or special equipment is provided by the 
Library of Congress. However, there are materials in existence, such as projected books 
and their projectors, as well as page turners and other devices for the fnanipulation of 
printed' material. 



B. RECOMMENDATIONS 

In establishing standards for library service, The COMSTAC Report stresses that 
library service for the blind and visually handicapped should be as inclusive as that for the 
sighted, regardless of important differences in service arising from their highly specialized 
needs. Now, of course, this service must be enlarged to include the sighted physically handi- 
capped as well. The COMSTAC Report further states that there are three levels of responsi- 
bility for accomplishing this objective: federal, state, and community. The responsibility 
of the Federal Government is being met in two ways: by tht provision of reading resources 
and stimulation of research by the Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped of 
the Library of Congress, and by the provision of funds under Title IV-B of the Library 
Services and Construction Act for state use in providing service as well as materials in addi- 
tion to those available from the Library of Congress. With this assistance from the Federal 
Government, it is the responsibility of each state to overcome the difficulty inherent in the 
relatively low density of the blind and physically handicapped, compared to that of the 
general population. Each state which has a potential for at least 1000 users should main- 
tain a library to serve handicapped residents. New Hampshire has this potential, as demon- 
strated in Section A. The third level of responsibility, the community, is the essential link 
in overcoming the only real problem in the present regional library system, that of inade- 
quate communication between borrower and source. 



1. A New Hampshire State Library Division for the Handicapped 

Under the Library Services and Construction Act, a regional library (in this instance 
“regional” means “state”) for the handicapped is required to be part of a state library sys- 
tem. From a functional point of view, this is imperative since the main collection will be in 
one location and improved library service is otherwise impossible. In order to obtain ap- 
proval for establishing a new regional library. New Hampshire must present an operating 
plan including space and budget provisions and ensuring the opportunity for participation 
by all interested agencies. Interested if not enthusiastic support for the endeavor is also 
considered in granting the approval which precedes the assignment by the Library of Con- 
gress of an adequate library of talking books and books in braille and on tapes. 

a. Collection 

The main collection of talking books supplied by the Library of Congress will be 
approximately 10,000 titles. The exact number, however, may initially be lower and will 
be based on readership experience and needs of the area involved. These considerations 
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also enter into the numbers of books in braille and on tapes that will be supplied. For ex* 
ample, it might be concluded between the State Library and the Library of Congress that 
New Hampshire does not need to duplicate Perkins Institute’s braille collection and that 
braille readers should continue to be served mainly by Perkins. 

One important lack in material presently supplied by the Library of Congress is 
large print books. The Federal Government also does not supply projected books or their 
projectors, page turners, and musical recordings. Funds acquired under the Library Services 
and Construction Act can be used to acquire these and other useful resources. At the outset, 
New Hampshire should plan to build a collection of books in large print, since these are re- 
sources needed for the visually handicapped. 



b. Location 

As previously mentioned, the main collection of materials for the handicapped will 
be maintained at the state level, with access provided via community libraries since a second- | 

ary objective is to integrate the 1 .idicapped with the rest of society as much as possible. 

The exact location in Concord can be determined only by whether or not the State Library 
building can provide the two rooms consisting of approximately 10,000 square feet which 
will be required for the operation of this special library. Close physical proximity to other 
elements of the State Library is extremely important if the system is to function well. 



c. Staff 



The staff at the State Library level should consist of at least one professional librarian 
and two non-professionals. With increased use the staff will need to be doubled, but to begin 
with a total staff of three should be adequate, particularly if certain functions are delegated 
to the local librarians. 



d. Budget 

With a staff of three, space in the State Library building, free postage, and, impor- 
tantly, a basic collection provided by the Library of Congress, annual operating costa should 
run under $40,000 until such time as the number of users increases greatly. This would be 
composed of the salaries,, supplies, and whatever incremental cost in the library system’s 
communication network results from adding this program (primarily telephone chaiges, 
since the recommended ILL communication system could handle routine transactions with 
the exception of instances of local librarians needing to use their charge cards in order to 
discuss a matter with someone in Concord). In addition, the library will need to invest in a 
few items of equipment for making the various forms of transcription, i.e., a braille type- 
writer, a large print typewrite;, a tape recorder, and a tape duplicator, plus some of the 
special handling devices for the handicapped, such as page turners. Any other available 
funds can be used to build the state's collection of large print and such other resources as 
will be determined by experience. 
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At $40,000, the initial cost per user will be higher than the $16 now paid to Perkins 
Institute by New Hampshire. However, service will be improved over what it is now and 
the cost per user will drop as new users are attracted. Estimates of cost per user for provid- 
ing library materials to the handicapped range from a minimum of $25 to $40, with some 
contention that even $40 is not enough. Unfortunately, it is difficult to put a price on a 
program this new and involving so many variables, not the least of which is the number of 
the handicapped who will actually use special library service. 

Ultimately, if substantial numbers of users are attracted, annual operating cost may 
rise to $50,000-60,000. The COMST AC Report suggests one professional and two non-pro- 
fessionals for each 750 users. Such additional funds as can be appropriated in future years 
again can be used to build as needed collections of materials and equipment not supplied by 
the Library of Congress. 



2. Program of Service 

New Hampshire’s program of library service to the handicapped must be directed and 
coordinated at the state level, with community libraries as the agents for reaching out to the 
handicapped, helping them become knowledgeable users of the resources available to them, 
and relaying their requests to the central collection. It cannot be stated too emphatically 
that the real contribution of this program lies in personalizing service to the handicapped 
and making it easier for them to use their library in every way feasible. Since the service 
involved is not quite the same as conventional library service, certain procedures must be 
modified and others established in order to achieve this objective. 



a. Certification 

As an initial step in removing the artificial distinction between the handicapped and 
the users of conventional public library facilities, a simple procedure should be established 
whereby local librarians can certify those who qualify for the special library services to the 
handicapped, using guidelines established by the State Library. This will help to build read- 
ership by encouraging eligible users who might not bother with a complex procedure or who 
may associate some social stigma with having to contact a welfare agency for certification. 
This is entirely feasible; the Library of Congress has in fact liberalized certification proce- 
dures so that certifying agents may be any professional individuals other than relatives. The 
Division for Services to the Blind should be willing to delegate this responsibility to the 
State Library, while retaining the responsibility for education of the blind and the important 
functions of rehabilitation, counseling, and social service. Local librarians could also initiate 
the distribution of special equipment such as talking book machines. 

Hospitals, especially those with terminal patients, should be given “blanket” certi- 
fication, which would allow them to distribute special materials to patients at the discretion 
of the hospital staff. Since many persons who eventually will be eligible for special services 
spend some time in hospitals, this would be an excellent opportunity to acquaint them with 
the facilities which are available to them. Certain other patients may develop temporary 
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disabilities with their hands or eyes. In these cases, the patients might welcome the oppor- 
tunity to use talking books, page turners, etc., yet would not be qualified for continued 
certification as a handicapped person. During the period of disability, the hospital could 
supply their library needs. 

Certification for the use of all special materials may not be wise in some cases, 
particularly for children with visual handicaps. It may be beneficial to allow them to use 
large print books, but not tapes or talking books, since there is an educational advantage in 
learning to read. Individual judgment, following the State Library standards, will have to 
be used in situations of this sort. 



b. Circulation and Reference 

Through the use of the established interlibrary loan system, handicapped borrowers 
will have access to their portion of the State Library via their community libraries. Local 
libraries will relay requests to Concord, and the borrower could have the option of using 
direct mail or personal pick-up and return of material. Some of the larger libraries already 
have a few items of special material and may wish to purchase more at their own discretion, 
but the bulk of the collection will be housed in Concord. Local librarians will be able to 
assist the handicapped with their selections by having a catalog of the main collection. 

Some of the blind currently prefer simply to have materials on the subjects which interest 
them sent to them automatically at regular intervals. This option entails some record keep- 
ing, but it should continue to be available at either the local or state level. When the handi- 
capped can obtain materials easily through the local librarian, many may no longer be inter- 
ested in the automatic service. 

A reserve system should be instituted in the regional library for the handicapped. 
There is no reason to deny the handicapped the reserve system available for the sighted. If 
tapes ever replace talking books, the entire problem will be eliminated, since duplicates can 
always be made for circulation. In the meantime, use of the interlibrary loan system to 
speed up delivery, and having a collection solely for the use of New Hampshire residents, 
should increase the availability of requested material. 

Each handicapped person certified for use of special materials should be issued a 
numbered library card. In addition, each braille book, talking book, large print book, and 
tape should be given a unique number. It is important that this number be given to each 
piece of material, rather than each title. When a book is charged out, it should be charged 
by Ccrd number, item number, date, and location. This information should be held at the 
State Library Division for the Handicapped and a duplicate set of information should be 
inserted in the book. When the book is returned, this information will again be used to 
purge the file. 

With this system, the location of all material can be determined quickly by a phone 
call or teletype message to the State Library. If the desired title is not amiable, the user 
can be told when it will be returned, ai.i he can plan his reading accordingly. A circulation 
system of this type also will give a record at the end of a year of what material was ir& use 
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and who was using it. These records will be helpful when new material is being selected 
and also will provide the statistical records necessary for federal support. If the records 
indicated that certain potential distributors (e.g., terminal hospitals) were making little use 
of the special materials, an effort could be made to promote better utilization. 

The reference materials available for the handicapped are not in the special forms 
which would facilitate their use. Therefore, handicapped readers are forced to rely on 
their librarians. Some material should be available at the local level. For instance, Talk- 
ing Book Topics and Braille Book Review are already being sent to a large number of 
local libraries. At the state level, there should be a central reference system, encompassing 
all private as well as government agency sources other than the Library of Congress. 



c. Volunteer Program 

An essential ingredient in a good library service for the handicapped is a well-run 
volunteer program. The primary purpose of volunteers is to transcribe otherwise unavail- 
able material upon request. This can operate at either local or state level, but should be 
coordinated at the state level so that such material can be retained and cataloged. Also, 
there is a certain advantage in being able to establish reciprocal arrangements with other 
collections for this type of material. Other services which can be performed by volunteers 
would involve pick-up and delivery of books, foi instance, or anything else which would 
further facilitate use of library resources by thosj with physical impairments. 



d. Reaching Out to the Handicapped 

Perhaps one of the first items on the agenda for New Hampshire, in making a new 
regional library for the handicapped a reality, is a concerted effort to reach out to eligible 
users. The effort to publicize the availability of special library resources and the method 
of registration must be coordinated at the state level and might involve newspaper releases, 
radio announcements, displays at local libraries, etc. Assistance in this endeavor should be 
solicited from other organizations devoted to the service of various groups of the handi- 
capped. Some have already embarked upon programs to acquaint their members and/or 
patients with this service. For example, the National Multiple Sclerosis Society has already 
taken on the initial distribution of talking book machines to eligible patients, with instruc- 
tions on their use. Community libraries can be of invaluable assistance in hewing to reach 
those who would otherwise be ignorant of this service or hesitant to take action to obtain 
it. The State Library should provide consultant service to the local level in the promotion 
of library service to the handicapped and should be available to provide additional informa- 
tion and answer questions that arise. 
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e. Future Building Plans 



In future planning for new or remodelled library facilities, thought must be given 
to fullest utilization by the handicapped. Building access should be by ramps, for example, 
or some means other than stairs, which render a building inaccessible to those in wheel- 
chairs or using walkers, etc. The provision of a small room for listening to tapes or talking 
books by individuals or small groups should be considered, at least in larger communities. 
Such a room could be used also for transcribing by volunteers and for listening to music. 
Many of the handicapped do not possess their own tape recorders. Until such time as a 
machine is perfected for distribution by the Library of Congress, this room would enable 
fuller use of material available only on tape. 
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